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FORMER CONTRIBUTIONS TO “THE OPEN COURT.” 


PROF. E. D. COPE. 
In Number 23 Professor E. D. Cope treats of “ Evolution 


and Idealism,” and finds in the evidence of evolution the refu- 


tation of the doctrine of idealism. He concedes that much of 
what we consider the objective world is unreal and has no exist- 
ence, except, as we perceive it, like the snakes, for instance, to the 


victim of delirium tremens; and he agrees that “the properties of — 


matter” owe much of their character, and even their existence, to 
our senses, which give matter all its qualities, or, at least, modify 
and change them according to the number of our senses and their 
ability to perceive. Yet, for all that, he says: “If a given supposed 
object be purely a mental state on the part of the subject, a 
rational cause for the production of that state is wanting.” 

With great self-confidence, Professor Cope says: “Evolu- 
tion gives the coup de grace to idealism of the consistent type. In 
the gradual unfolding of organic life it sees the two universal 
facts, subject and object. It sees them interact and influence 
each other,” and further on he says: “It is equally competent 
for the materialist to deny the existence of mind as for the 


. 


idealist to deny the existence of matter. The materialist behold 
ing the imperfection of the senses may pronounce them to be, 
one by one, incompetent witnesses, and declare them to be 
illusions. But the fact is, both exist, object and subject, matter 


and mind.” 
W. D. GUNNING. 


Mr. W. D. Gunning's essay Aa/zenjammer, in No. I, is a 
sprightly, half humorous, half serious lay sermon, sending shafts 
of light into the dark recesses of the mind. Katzenjammer is a 
German word, which means cat-sickness, and denotes a malady of 
body and mind which results from night-life. The owl, the night- 
hawk, the whip-poor-will and all the felines are night-prowlers. 
Men also have gone astray with the cats and become nocturnal; 
even Socrates, with all his virtues was somewhat addicted to Kat- 
zenjammer. Katzenjammer was a large factor in the decline of 
Athens and the chief factor in the fall of Rome. What a Katzen- 
jammer’s-band was that of Cataline! What Katzenjammer was that 
of Nero fiddling in the light of burning Rome! Struggle for life 
drove one member of a certain family higher into the air, 
and another into the ground. The sun-seeker gained in eye and 
brain, the earth-burrower lost its eyes and retained only brain 
enough to guide it through the ground. Such are the fates of the 
mole and the bat. Igdrasil the tree of life has been pushing its 
human fruit inward to the shade. We want a peripheral humanity 
lit by beams of science and sweetened and mellowed by active rays 
of the sun of righteousness. 

WILLIAM J, POTTER. 

In the leading essay of No. 1, Mr. Potter discusses the question 
of the relation of individual existence to the aggregating power 
and well being of society. Nature in this matter should be our 
teacher, and the spinal world-plan of nature is the method of dif- 
ferentiation. It is a process of concentrating the forces of existence 
which is done through the process of self-preservation. This prin- 


‘ciple of selfism is means only, not an end. Without it there would 


be stagnation, but the individual organism does not exist for its 
own sake. Nature’s aim is higher, broader, richer life. The end 
of individual existence is the common good, the general well-be- 
ing, and here is where the law of ethics and the obligations of re- 
ligion bear upon social problems. Individual self-interest and en- 
terprise only furnish the rough materials for the meliorations 
which mark the progress of the higher civilization. 
GEN. M. M. TRUMBULL. 


In No. 25 Gen. Trumbull has an article on “ The Value of 
Doubt in the Study of History.” He shows the tendency of his- 
toric writing toward exaggeration and falsehood; and he advises 
teachers to strengthen the minds of pupils by the exercise of 


doubt. Much of the history of the late war as written by our 


famous generals is as fabulous as the legend of Romulus and 
Remus. It is written by men interested in their own story, and 
therefore it comes under the suspicion cast upon it by the ordi- 
nary rules of evidence. “This war history,” says Gen. Trumbull, 
“ig woven out of camp-fire yarns.” “L.ike the feet of Chinese chil- 
dren,” he says, “ our minds were crippled In infancy, and many of 
them have been lame ever since. They are not as useful to us as 
they would have been if strengthened in infancy by the exercise of 


doubt.” 
E. P. POWELL, 


The American scholar, E. P. Powell, gives his views on “Lan- 
guage” in Nos. 24 and 26. He maintains that language, as a 
means of communication, is possessed by all the animal creation, 
even down to the lowest in the scale of being; that all communi- 
cate with one another; that all of them have a. language to 
express their wants and especially to express hunger. This lies 
at the root of the principle of evolution, because “organic devel-. 
opment is necessitated in the direction of organic power to —— 
—-to speak.” 
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THE PSYCHIC LIFE OF MICRO-ORGANISMS. 
BY A. BINET. 
Translated from the “ Rewue Philosophique"’ by juxpx.* 
PART 
Vi. 


It is difficult in the extreme to mark out the lines 
of a psychology of Proto-organisms from data so in- 
complete as those we have just collected. We shall 
content ourselves with a few brief considerations. — 

The apparent result of our investigations up to this 
point is, that the greater number of movements and 
actions observed in Micro-organisms are direc? re- 
sponses to excitations emanating from the medium in 
which they live. Itis the condition of the medium that, 
to all appearance, rigidly determines the character and 
manner of their activity; in a word, they exhibit no 
marks of pre-adaptation. 

But it will not do to let the matter rest with this 
general survey of the subject; we shall have to examine 
more closely each detail of these reflex actions of adap- 
tation, beginning with the sensory phase and ending 
with the motory phase. Analysis discloses that sev- 
eral determining elements may be distinguished in 
these phenomena; they are: 

1. The perception of the external object; 

2. The choice made between a number of objects; 

3. The perception of their position in space; 

4. Movements calculated, either to approach the 
body and seize it,-or to flee from it. 

We are not in a position to determine whether 
these various acts are accompanied by consciousness 
or whether they follow as simple physiological pro- 
cesses. 
to forego. 

1. The perception of an external body. Amang the 
lowest forms, it appears that perception is always the 
result of a direct irritation produced by contact of the 
external body with the protoplasm of the animalcule. 
This is what takes place; to all appearance, among the 
Ameebe; for these organisms, the condition necessary 
to the perception of a solid particle is contact with it. 
A step forward has been effected in those organisms 
that are able to perceive external objects by contact 
from a distance, as is observed for instance in the 
Actinophrys, which perceives all bodies that chance to 
touch its long filamentous pseudopods; yet, in this in- 

* Translation copyrighted. 


_ This question we are obliged, for the present, 


stance, the pseudopod merely acts the part of an ex- 
tended tactile organ. The vibratile cilia, and still 
more the long lash of the Mastigophores, enable the 
animal to discern the presence of contiguous particles 
at acertain distance from its body, by the pressure 
exerted upon their appendages. It is not known 
whether there are many animalcula that perceive the 
presence of nutriment from a distance and without 
coming in direct contact with it; it appears, however, 
that this is the case with the Didinium which shatters 
its prey from a distance and without touching it. 

2. Choice. We have seen that Micro-organisms do 
not absorb indiscriminately every solid particle they 
meet. They exercise a choice. Among the lower spe- 
cies, the choice is in the lowest degree rudimentary; 
the organism restricts itself to a discrimination of 
mineral particles, sand for example, from organic sub- 
stances; it rejects the former and absorbs the latter. 
Among the higher animalcula the choice is more in- 
telligent. There are Infusoria that feed only upon 
plants and animals. There are also those which feed 
exclusively upon one species. 

_ This exercise of choice-is one of the most incom. 
prehensible of phenomena; it is exceedingly difficult 
to explain it without resort to anthropomorphism. If 
we hold to what observation directly teaches us, the 


choice may be said to consist in the following acts: 


when the animalcule perceives certain kinds of sub- 
stances and particularly those substances which serve 
it as customary food, it invariably goes through the 
same movement, which consists of an act of prehension ; 
when the substance touched, seen, or collided with, 
as the case may be, is of another kind, the Micro-or- 
ganism does not go through this act. Such is the 
phenomenon; as to the explanation of the same, we 
are unable to give one. 
According to M. E. Maupas, if certain Infusoria 
feed exclusively upon a certain species, it is because 
their buccal apparatus, or organ of prehension, makes 
it impossible for them to feed upon different species 
which possess different tegumentary envelopes. The 
question is to ascertain whether this explanation is 
applicable only in certain cases, as appears very prob- 
able to us, or whether, on the other hand, it is of com- 
plete and universal applicability. We confess that 
the hypothesis of M. Maupas does not explain to us” 
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why a hunter Infusory that throws trichooeite, like 
the Didinium, attacks the Paramacium aure/ia and not 
the Paramecium bursaria. 

It is possible that certain species attract the or- 
ganisms which feed upon them, by means of a phys- 
ical or chemical excitation. 

The researches of Prof. Pfeffer, of the Tiibingen 
Botanical Institute, lend a certain confirmation to this 
hypothesis.* | 

3. Calculation of the position occupied by the exter- 
nal body. \t is a universal fact that Micro-organisms 
not only perceive external bodies, but that they also 
indicate, by their movements, an exact knowledge of 
the position occupied by these bodies. It might be 
said that they invariably possess a sense of position in 
space. The possession of this sense is absolutely in- 
dispensable to them, for it does not suffice them to 
know of the presence of an exterior body in order to 
approach it and seize it; they must furthermore know 
its position, so as to direct their movements accord- 
ingly. 

The simplest form of a sense of localization is met 
with in the Ameeba, which, when it closes about a nu- 
tritive particle, always emits its pseudopods at pre- 
cisely that part of its body where the foreign substance 
caused theirritation. The most complicated instance of 
localization is met within the Didinium, which we have 
so often cited; the Didinium knows precisely the po- 
sition of the prey it follows, for it takes aim at the ob- 
- ject of its pursuit like a marksman, and transpierces it 
with its nettle-like darts. Between these two species, 
we find all the intermediate instances of a localization 
of perceptions. 

However, doubts exist upon the question as to 
whether Proto-organisms know the direction and dis- 
tance of external bodies, or whether they only succeed 
in getting at them after a series of tentative move- 
ments. The observations which we have collated do 
not solve the question. 

4. Motory phase.—We now pass to the motory 
phase. The movements made by Micro-organisms as 
if in response to an excitation, are not in most in- 
stances simple reflex motions; they are movements 
adapted to an end. We cannot repeat it too much: 
these movements are not explained by the simple phe- 
nomenon of cellular irritability. 

In the very first instance, they vary icethiats to 
the excitation; a given excitation produces a corre- 
sponding motory response; a body situated at the right 
does not bring about the same movement that a body 
situated at the left does; a particle of the nutritive 
sort does not provoke the same course of action that 


*Lac of space prevents us from developing this hypothesis more at 


length. shall recur to the question later on, when the present articles are 
p lish 


ook-form. 
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a particle of a different sort does. All this implies 
that associations have been established in the proto- 
plasm between certain excitations and certain move- 
ments. The‘explanation of the physical nature of 
these association appears to us totally impossible. 

The quite ingenious ideas broached by Spencer 
upon the lines of least resistance offered by the com- 
misural fibres cannot be applied here, since everything 
takes place in a single cell. What would be necessary 
to explain is how and in consequence of what mechan- 
ism of structure one form of molecular movement, cor- 
responding to a given excitation, is followed by a cer- 
tain other form of molecular movement correspond- 
ing to an act likewise determined. 

REMARKr—The weekly publication of M. Binet's articles closes with this 
number. The concluding parts, as published in full in the Revue Philosophique, 
will appear with those already given to the public in pamphlet form during the 
present month. The whole will include the important and interesting sub- 
divisions on ‘‘ Fecundation "’ and the ‘ Physiological Function of the Nucleus." 

WHEN IS HOMICIDE JUSTIFIABLE ? 
BY CHARLES K. WHIPPLE. 

The hanging of the Anarchists in Chicago has 
brought up anew before the community the question 
of capital punishment; first, as to its rightfulness, next, 
as to its expediency. Of course, this, like all other 
questions, must continually come up for reconsidera- 
tion until it is settled in the right way; and until such 
settlement is obtained, we must compare different 
opinions, with the reasons for them. I, therefore, will 
give my opinion; quoting one case of actual occur- 
rence in which the deliberate taking of human life 
seems to me right and expedient, and another which 
appears to me unjustifiable, and also specially injudi- 
cious. 

It is admitted that the people called “ Border Ruf- 
fians” in Kansas, in 1856, were brutal and violent 
men, sent by Missouri slaveholders into Kansas, first 
to drive away or kill the Abolitionists there, then by 
illegal votes and the use of armed force against the le- 
gitimate voters to establish a nominal government, pro- 
slavery in character and ready to assist their outrages, 
and finally to make Kansas a Slave State. It is ad- 
mitted that they did commit many murders and other 
acts of violence, that by giving illegal votes, and by 
killing or violently driving away legitimate voters, 
they did succeed in forming a pretended State gov- 
ernment which upheld and assisted their lawless pro- 
ceedings, and that they openly declared their deter- 
mination to persist in that course. And it is further 
admitted that the United States’ government, Frank- 


lin Pierce of New Hampshire being President, 


favored and actively aided the policy above de- 
scribed. 

The people of Kansas and the immigrants there 
from New England were peaceful, law-abiding men, 
who had long borne outrages from the emissaries of 
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slavery with patience, and who, when driven to take 
arms in self-defence, were outnumbered by brutal and 
desperate men. What next were they todo? There 
was neither Town, nor State, nor National Govern- 
ment to appeal to. All the authorities supported the 
slaveholders and their policy. . 

It is also admitted that the Border Ruffians, being 
undoubted and atrocious criminals, would have suf- 
fered capital punishment under the laws of any of the 
Free States. Their proceedings were not only illegal 
and immoral, but also cruel and brutal. Yet they de- 
clared their determination to continue them until Kan- 
sas was made a Slave State; and all the authorities of 
State and Nation were on their side. What was to be 
done ? 

The Free State men saw that it was useless to fight 
against superior and increasing numbers, with the 
prospect not only of massacre for themselves and 
their families, but of inevitable triumph for the slave 
power. They could not bear the thought of fleeing 
from the State; and thus sacrificing both their prop- 
erty and their cause, the cause of freedom in Kansas. 
What was to be done? : 

The course of justice in any of the Free State 
would have been to seize and imprison those murder- 
ers, bring them to court for trial, and hang such of 
them as were proved guilty. But in Kansas neither 
court nor prison was within reach of the opposers of 
slavery. The law-abiding Free State men were at 
their wit’s end. No refuge seemed left, either for 
themselves or their cause. Justice, in her ordinary 
form of law, sheriff, court, and prison, was not there. 
But, most fortunately, justice in the shape of opposers 
of slavery was there; and some of those men promptly 
did what justice manifestly demanded, and what her 
ordinary forms would have done more slowly had they 
been accessible. 

In May, 1856, the leaders of the Free State men 
obtained sure information that certain of the Border 
Ruffians, residing on Pottawatomie creek, near which 
John Brown lived, had lately been in Missouri, and 
had succeeded in raising forces to expel or murder 
the Browns and other prominent opposers of slavery. 
These leaders then held a consultation and deter- 
mined that on the first indication of attack by the per- 
sons in question, namely, the Doyles, Wilkinson, and 
Sherman, they should be seized and summarily put to 
death. 

On the 24th of May, four days after the sacking of 
Lawrence, a brutal assault was committed on an abo- 
litionist at the store of Sherman, in which the Doyles 
participated. These wretches on the same day called 
at the houses of the Browns, and both by word and 
act offered the grossest indignities to the women there, 
saying, as they left: “Tell your men that if they don’t 
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leave right off, we’ll come back to-morrow and kill © 


them.” Some of the Free State men, being thus fore- 
warned, on the night of May 24th seized and put to 
death the persons above named, thus giving check to 


‘the process of pro-slavery outrage by removing its 


leaders. 

This seizure and execution were charged upon 
John Brown. Ina Memoir of John Brown carefully 
compiled from all available sources, Dr. Richard D. 
Webb, the author, said; 

“ Brown was at Middle Creek that night, twenty-five 
miles away, and did not know what had occured till 
next day; nor were any of his sons present. When ac- 


cused of personal participation in the deed, he flatly | 


denied the charge. But, remember, added he, I don’t 
say this to exculpate myself; for, although I took no 
hand in it, I would have advised it had I known the 
circumstances; and I endorsed it as it was.” 

Moreover, Mr. Richard J. Hinton, a thoroughly 
competent and trustworthy witness, having made 
careful inquiry on the spot at the time and afterward, 
denied this charge in a letter of Dec. 23, 1859, to the 
Boston Traveller, of which paper he had been the reg- 
ular Kansas correspondent. In that letter, after giv- 
ing historical details, he said: “John Brown told me 
he was not a participant in the Pottawatomie homi- 
cides. John Brown was incapable of uttering a false- 
hood.” 

Certainly, John Brown had the courage of his con- 


victions.. His assertion must settle the point withall . 


who knew him. Nevertheless, he approved these ex- 
ecutions. The question now is, Are we to approve 
them ? 

From the state of things above rehearsed, namely, 
that the men were grossly guilty, deserving, for many 
reasons, the severest punishment, and determined to 
persist in their crimes—that the peace and welfare of 
the community required their removal—and that there 
was neither a regular court to try them nora prison 
to restrain them from further outrage, I think that the 
killing of those malefactors was both right and wise, 
and that their executioners merit praise instead of 
censure. 

Let us now look at another case. 

The Anarchists who have lately been put to death 
in Chicago by sentence of the Supreme Courts of IlIli- 
nois and the United States, were proved to be gross 
violators of law, and also thoroughly hostile and 
dangerous to the peace and welfare of the commu- 
nity. Did these facts justify the deliberate taking of 
their lives, as in the case of the Border Ruffians of 
Illinois ? 

I think there is this essential difference between the 
twocases: The civil authorities had the Anarchists 
entirely in their power, and imprisonment of them for 
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life would have given the needful protection to the 
community much better than execution of the death 
penalty, since new attempts at revenge by retaliation 
may be expected from their relatives or accomplices. 
The justification of those who slew the Border Ruf- 
fians was, that the outrages against life and liberty in 
Kansas could be checked only by the method there 
taken. In the state of things then and there existing, 
protection to the community could not be given in 
any other way. This fact, I think, authorized the kill- 
ing of the Border Ruffians, while no such state of 
things authorized the killing of the Anarchists. Their 
execution was wrong, because the better method of 


_long and secure imprisonment was fully within the 


power of the court; and it was inexpedient in the 
highest degree, since it has elevated the sufferers to 
the rank of martyrs in the eyes of numerous associ- 
ates, from whom acts of retaliation may be expected, 
continuing indefinitely to disturb the peace of the 
community. Taking their lives under such circum- 
stances was not only a fault but a blunder. 
THE UNCERTAINTY OF THE LAW-—ITS REMEDY. 
: BY CHARLES T. PALMER. 

“Brethren of the legal profession, we cherish a 
noble ambition, if, above all mere personal views and 
desires, we aim to make the world better and our 
country greater and nobler for our having lived in it. 
The aim will be in a large degree accomplished if our 


laBors shall tend to simplify and elevate ‘the law. 


Without good and trustworthy laws there can be no 
great and noble State, no settled order, no happy 
people. And far beyond all other influences, the la- 
bors of the legal profession are capable of lifting the 
State to that enviable condition of a State whose laws 
give content to the people, because they are just, and 
because the people know, and understand, and approve, 
and therefore abide by. them.” 

Such are the significant words with which Hon. 
Thomas M. Cooley closes an address entitled, “The 
Uncertainty of the Law,” delivered at the last meeting 


of the Georgia Bar Association, wherein he takes the | 


position that the charge that the law is uncertain, on 
the lips of the vast majority of people throughout the 
United States, is unjust and unfounded; and brings to 
his support the oft repeated truism that above and 
beyond the Court, the mere instrument by which the 
law is declared and applied to human affairs, there is 
a grand body of legal principles, omnipresent and co- 
existent with eternity, founded in and consonant with 
reason and natural equity, immutable and unaffected 
by the changing circumstances of the race, out of 
which all human rights proceed and by which they 
are determined. | 

This as an abstract proposition need not be dis- 


J 


puted, but it is, nevertheless, true that the exact na- 
ture of the law can never be ascertained, and, in fact, 
has no substantive existence until a court has passed 
upon and recognized the given principle. So long as 
the probable action of the Court is shrouded in mys- 
tery, just so long can it be said that the law is uncer- 
tain. The Courts, the legal profession, the eminent 
authority, Mr. Cooley himself, all combine to rivet the 
charge of uncertainty upon the law by admitting the 
uncertainty of its administration; by admitting the 
hopeless complications of its precedents and practice; 
and by suggesting that it is the highest duty of the le- 
gal profession to take such action as will tend to s/m- 
plify and elevate the law. 

To this end many methods have been suggested, 
all containing some elements of virtue, none reaching 
the evils complained of. Codification has been in- 
voked; uniformity of judicial decision in the several 
States of the United States has been advocated; com- 
mittees and bar associations have been recently formed, 
all for the purpose of bringing about greater certainty 
in the law. Such eminent authority as Joel Prentiss 
Bishop is found advocating the preservation of the 
old common law system of jurisprudence as the only 
means of arriving at certainty, while David Dudley 
Field, and others of like standing, point to codification 
as the only refuge from hopeless confusion. 

“Stare Decicis,’’ at one time the cherished motto 
of Courts, under the unconscious influence of a new 
dispensation has degenerated into a rule to be applied 
only in cases where positive injustice is not done to 
the individual litigant. Judges are everywhere adopt- 
ing the practice of the early Chancellors of England, 
the practice which obtained before Equity became a 
distinctive branch of our jurisprudence, namely, of de- 
ciding each particular case according to principles of 
natural equity and right as applied to the facts. Five 
centuries of endeavor on the part of the Courts to 
give stability to rules of law by following precedent, 
all will agree has resulted in inextricable confusion, 
until it is not too much to say that precedent and au- 
thority can be found for almost any cunningly de- 
vised proposition of law which the ingenuity of man 
can suggest. 

In every community there is some worthy person 
who from childhood to old age has been dealing with 
his fellows, and been brought into contact with men 
of all- sorts, and who all the time has been living in 
obedient conformity to law, but ask him what the law 
is and he cannot tell you; he has never heard it de- 
fined, he has never been told its rules. In his dealings 
with his neighbors he has not thought of law, but has 
only meant to do what is right; tested by the great 
principles of law, his action will be found to conform 
to law. This illustration, used by Mr. Cooley to ex- 
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emplify a widely different proposition, suggests the 
secret by which the stability of our jurisprudence may 


be established and the certainty of the law maintained. | 


There is that innate quality in human nature which 
enables the mind to discern the right however its 
standards may vary in different times and civilizations, 
and Courts, being the instruments of humanity, should 
be held to a strict accountability to decide all cases 
in accordance with those eternal principles which are 
above and beyond the technical administration of the 
law. _ There need be no fear as to inconsistency, that 
which is right is always consistent with itself. The 
life, the effort, and the work of great and good men in 
the world’s history is strangely consistent with itself, 
though at the time they wrought their heroic deeds 
they took no thought of their actions in the past or 
their conduct in the future. The speeches of great 
men on all questions of moral teform are strangely 
consistent with each other, although delivered at long 
intervals of time, and under widely different circum- 
stances. The law is greater than any individual, 
strong enough and broad enough to take care of its 
own consistency. Its application to human affairs can 
never be made certain until the Courts that apply it 
are animated and controlled by principles as broad 
and strong as those of the law itself; in other words, 
the only salvation for our jurisprudence is the adop- 
tion, in its broadest, fullest significance, not using the 
term in a technical or confined sense, of an Equity 
Jurisprudence whereby the Court “Considereth all the 
circumstances of the deed” and judgeth accordingly. 
Nor in so doing will Courts be traversing an untrav- 
eled field, for it was this thought and purpose that 
prompted the Chancellors of England to break away 
from the narrow and inadequate system of common 
law procedure, and to create new forms of action for 
the redress of grievances, and the recognition of new 
and substantive rights. The same spirit should ani- 
mate the Courts of to-day to the end that the adminis- 
tration of law may keep pace with the onward march 
of civilization, and precedent and authority become in 
name what they are in fact, the landmarks by which 
to determine what the law was, and not necessarily 
what it should be. Surely if, in the every day walks of 
life,a man not knowing the law may instinctively abide 
by it, Courts, in the fullness of a will find a 
way to maintain its integrity. 

ON THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHARLES DARWIN. 
BY THE REV. H. H. HIGGINS. 


(Concluded. 

The writer's recollections and printed papers enable him dis- 
tinctly to recall the chief features of the Darwinian controversy 
from the year 1855, the date of his own first communication to 
this Society. 

Not long after this, the Mechanicalists singled out for concen- 
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trated attack, the argument from design, or, as it is called, tele- 


The writer has all along felt that, although unable to support 
teleology op orthodox grounds, if design as the source of order in 
nature were lost, all that is most worth caring for in natural sci- 
ence would be lost along with it. 

In some quarters the attack on teleology is as exterminating 
and as bitter as ever. It must be a source of great satisfaction to 
many that in such quarters Professor Huxley is not to be found. 

I do not profess to be able, by quoting a few lines from Pro- 
fessor Huxley's pen, to do justice to his views on so great a sub- 
ject; but the following words from Wol. II, p. 201, are a portion of 
Professor Huxley's quotation of his own words, written nearly 
twenty years ago:— | 

“The doctrine of evolution is the most formidable opponent of all the 
commoner and coarser forms of teleology. But perhaps the most remarkable 
service to the philosophy of biology rendered by Mr. Darwin, is the reconcilia- 
tion of teleology and morphology, and the explanation of the facts of both 
which his views offer. 

“The teleology which supposes that the eye, such as we see it in man or 
one of the higher vertebrata, was made with the precise structure it exhibits 
for the purpose of enabling the animal which possesses it to see, has undoubt- 
edly received its death blow. 

‘‘ Nevertheless, it is necessary to remember that there is a wider teleology, 
which is not touched by the doctrine of evolution, but is actually based upon 
the fundamental proposition of evolution."’ 

The value of these remarks is much increased by the date at 
which they were first written—in the very heyday of the contro- 
versy. 

For teleology, to have any raison d'étre at all, must imply a 
primordial source of order, and the warmest advocates of the argu- . 
ment from design—without assuming that Professor Huxley's views 
coincide fully with their own—could desire nothing better than the 
rejection of a teleology that is coarsely circumscribed and false, in — 
favor of a wider teleology that is well-founded and consistent with 
the facts of nature. 


Vo. III. The correspondence in this volume is arranged in 
sections, relating to the works from time to time published by the 
distinguished author, subsequently to 1863. 

From that date, scientific men in all parts of the world antici- 
pated a new work from the pen of Mr. Darwin with something of 
the keen interest which, as I well remember, was associated with 
the appearance of a fresh novel in the Waverley series. 

In many letters Mr. Darwin refers to Pangenesis, his theory 
respecting the reconstruction of lost limbs in certain animals, ¢. g., 
the claw of a crab or a lobster; but in no case does he seem to be 
convinced by his opponents’ arguments, founded, as they mainly 
were, upon the difficulty attending the conception of an hypothesis 
so extremely intricate and complicated. . 

It is, however, a very unsafe argument against a theory, that 
it is too wonderful to be true. No one has illustrated this fact 
more forcibly than Mr. Darwin. Let us suppose a philosopher of 
the last century asking for an explanation of the flower of an orchid, 
and finding some one capable of leading him seriatim through all 
the marvels of its philogeny and development, and natural selec- 
tion, and cross fertilization, every stage in which is essential to the 
full elucidation of the morphology of the flower. 

Is it not probable that the philosopher, let his receptivity have 
been ever so well developed, would be unable to accept the true 
hypothesis? He would be wholly overwhelmed by the marvels 
crowding in upon him, and his only answer would be—'' it is too 
wonderful to be true." 

So far from having reduced the mystery of life, Darwin has 
filled the whole kingdom of life with wonders. 

Some subjects appear to have fascinated Darwin more than 
III, p. 320:— 
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“I will not publish on Drosera till next year, for | am frightened and as- 
tounded at my results. I declare it is a certain fact that one organ is so sensi- 
tive to touch, that a weight seventy-eight times less than that, viz., 1-1000 of a 
grain, which will move the best chemical balance, suffices to cause a conspicu- 
ous movement. Is it not curious that a plant should be far more sensitive to 
the touch than any nerve in the human body?"’ 

Three years before his death, Mr. Darwin added to his Au- 
tobiography the following lines in his own hand:— 

“' As for myself, I believe that I have acted rightly in steadily following and 
devoting my life to science. I feel no remorse from having committed any 
great sin, but have often and often regretted that I have not done more direct 
good to my fellow creatures."’ ‘ 

Mr. Darwin died April 19, 188¢. 
Within the few years which have elapsed since the most hon- 


-ored of our sacred shrines received the remains of the author of 


The Origin of Species, a change has been hastening on-~which must, 
sooner or later, deeply affect the sanctions of religious life in every 
nation under heaven. 

The historian who, a hundred years hence, shall write of the 
present movement may probably see more clearly than we do our- 
selves a coincidence of various proximate sources. Colenso, Max 
Miiller, Matthew Arnold, and Darwin, each has his share, whilst 
thousands of the very wisest and best of men, profoundly con- 
vinced that mere science cannot of itself constitute a religion of 
the heart, are filled with love and veneration for the old paths, and 
are grateful for the results that from age to age have arisen from 
the ancient faiths. Such men follow with redoubled zeal the 
courses in which they have been brought up, yet not without a 
deep sense of disquietude. 

This is a generation of unsparing religious efforts in many di- 
rections. Can it be true that every way seems to be zealously 
tried, except one? viz., a competent investigation into what it is, 
concerning faith and hope, that a perfectly united nature really 
teaches. 

That enquiry is left to be answered in accordance with the 
tenets of an age when ‘‘ Unity in Nature” was not known, or even 
thought of. 

A time will be when, perhaps, the younger of us may see more 
fully than any of us do now the fitness of Darwin's testamentary 
summing up of his life:— 

“As for myself, I believe that I have acted rightly in steadily following and 
devoting my life to science."’ 

[Tue Oren Court is devoted to the work of investigating 
‘‘into what it is concerning faith and hope that a perfectly united 
nature really teaches." And the result of our work has been (to use 
Rev. Mr. Higgins’s own words, p. 1232) ‘‘that Christians and 


heathen, bishops and philosophers, will be all sailing on the same. 


bottom; and, to carry on the metaphor, that the most valuable and 
reliable seamen are not those who are the loudest renouncers of 
all treatises on navigation, but such as do their utmost to make 
whatever is good and true in the old, work in with the new."—Ep. } 


HOW FAR DOES SCIENCE GIVE US CAUSES? 
BY WILLIAM M, SALTER. 2 


A new point of view is always welcome to the genuine studént 
of philosophy. One may not be able to wholly adopt it, but one’s 
mental experience is almost sure to be enriched by assuming it for 
the time and trying to see what new light it may shed on perplex- 
ing problems. I myself, if I may be excused for making this article 
autobiographical, have no philosophical system. I have perhaps, 
a few scattered philosophical ideas, but I have spent too much time 
in unlearning an old view of the world to have had leisure thus far 
to develop a satisfying and consistent new view. And so I count 
myself still a student and a learner, and am desirous of enriching 
my storehouse of ideas with as many points of view as possible. 

One of the most difficult problems I have encountered in my 
thinking is as to the nature of causation. What is causation? I 
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have asked myself, and to what extent can we find the causes of 
events in the world of our experience? Accordingly, I have read 
the article on ‘‘ The Problem of Causality” by the editor of this 
journal in a recent number (Sept. 13), with interest and pleasure. 
I admire the calm and reasonable spirit manifested in it; also the 
simplicity of the style and the orderly development of the ideas. 
I find myself asking, CanI think in this way? and trying to do so. 
Evidently, in favor of the notion of causation there expressed is 
that it is so simple, so apprehensible. A cause is said to be that 
which produces a new state of things (effect), and after citing a 
number of instances, the generalization is reachéd, that there is no 
causation without motion, or in other words that cause is a motion. 
Motion being so intelligible, so familiar to us all, if we could dis- 
cover that every change is preceded by motion of some sort, we 
should be perfectly satisfied, and mystery would so far be banished 
from the world. When we see a stone rising in the air, our causa- 
tive instinct is perfectly satisfied when we learn that some one has 
thrown it—the movement of the arm having been transferred to 
the stone. | 

But as I turn over all possible cases of change in my mind, to 
see whether the new forrhula will fit them, one occurs to me which 
is perplexing. When a stone goes up, the motion of an arm is a 
sufficient cause; but how when the stone comes down? Can we 
discover any motion that makes it come down? Dr. Carus refers 
casually to such an instance. ‘‘ The cause may be that my 
fingers let it go." This might answer when I am on an elevation 
and do let it go. But how when I throw it into the air, and stand 
on the ground? The movement of my arm is exhausted in its ris- 
ing; what causes its falling? Dr. Carus does not fall into the pop- 
ular error and say gravitation makes it fall; for as a philosopher, 
he knows that gravitation is simply a generalized statement of the 
fact that it (and every body) does fall (or tends to). Gravitation is 
a law (using the word in a metaphorical sense), not a cause. Why 
then does the stone fall, again I ask? If some one were up there, 
or if there were any movement up there transferring itself to the 
stone, I should be no longer perplexed and the new formula would 
hold good. But plainly this is not the case. It looks as if there 
were change without any antecedent motion. The only antece- 
dent motion was that of the rising stone,—and this has exhausted 
itself. Ifthere is a cause, apparently we cannot discover it. And 
yet we are as sure as we can be of anything that there is a cause 
for every change. But perhaps the cause need not be a motion; in 
that case the new formula would break down. Of course this is 
only a single instance and many others can be conceived of, where 
the formula applies perfectly; still, it is an instance of something 
happening every day and every hour and every minute and every- 
where through the known universe—and must plainly be taken 
into account. 

(To be continued.) 
CAUSES AND NATURAL LAWS. 
IN REPLY TO MR. SALTER. 

Mr. Salter while trying to fit our formula of causation to all 
possible cases, presents an instance which appears perplexing. 
‘* When a stone goes up,” he says, ‘‘ the motion of an arm isa suf- 
ficient* cause; but how when the stone comes down? * * * It 
looks as if there were change without any antecedent motion. The 
only antecedent motion was that of the rising stone,—and this has 
exhausted itself.” 

The problem presented by Mr. Salter must be explained from 
the Conservation of Energy. The expression that a certain motion 
exhausts itself is ambiguous and will naturally lead to misconcep- 
tions. No motion exhausts itself. It disappears in one special 

* The expression ‘sufficient cause" has been purposely avoided in our 
discussion on causality. Every cause is a sufficient cause. The mere idea 
of insufficient causes is productive of confusion. However, reasons may be 
more or less sufficient. 
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form only to reappear in another form. There are two kinds of 
energy, potential and kinetic, or as Ernst Mach most graphically 
calls them A7vraf/ and Arbeit. Kinetic energy or Arbeit (work per- 
formed) is motion, mechanical or molecular motion, heat, elec- 
tricity, or magnetism. Potential energy is A7va/? or force acting in 
things at rest—‘' energy of position.” A stone of a certain mass that 
lies on the ground performs no work but in its weight it represents a 
certain amount of potential energy. Another stone of the same 
mass that lies thirty feet above the ground on the roof of a house, 
represents the same amount of potential energy plus the potential 
energy equivalent to the kinetic energy expended in lifting that 
stone thirty feet. If this stone is dropped from the roof its ad- 
ditional sum of potential energy is changed during the fall into 
kinetic energy. When the stone arrives on the ground it has lost 
the kinetic energy of its fall, and by this loss is created an exact 
equivalent of heat which, if employed to raise the stone, could 
lift it again thirty feet above the ground. 

When a stone is thrown into the air, we transmit to it kinetic 
energy. When the stone for an imperceptible moment stays in 
the highest place of its rise, it may be considered as possessing in 
addition to its weight such potential energy as is equivalent to the 
kinetic energy which we have transmitted to it by the throw. If 
the stene is not somehow retained in the air, it will at once change 
this potential energy again into kinetic energy; it will fall down. 

Conservation of energy means that the sum total of all kinetic 
and potential energy remains the same in the whole universe. 
Kinetic energy may be created from and may disappear into poten- 
tial energy. There is no creation in the old sense nor any anni- 
hilation, but only change from one form of energy to another. 

In the case presented by Mr. Salter, the cause of the stone's 
rising to a certain height is the act of throwing; and again the 
stone's rising is the cause of its being suspended for an impercep- 
tible moment in the air, Being suspended there without support 
is the cause of its falling down. When arrested on the ground, the 
stone's downfall is the cause which produces heat. The heat is 
given off to the surrounding soil and atmosphere where the further 
effects become imperceptible to us; still, they do not cease to exist. 

Cause is always a motion of some kind; but the explanation 
why potential energy is changed into kinetic energy, or why the 
stone is attracted towards the earth is not the cause but the raison 
d'étre, the reason, of a stone's fall. Explanations of the effective- 
ness of causes under certain conditions are formulated by our 
scientists into what they call natural laws. Natural laws are ab- 
stract conceptions of a certain class of phenomena; they are 
thoughts which enable us to comprehend al! causes of the same 
kind, Accordingly, gravitation isa law but not a cause. 

Some critical minds may object: ‘ This abstract idea of gra- 
vitation which has been formulated by Newton, represents a 
natural law; natural laws are not non-entities but realities which 
exist independent of our thought.’ My answer is: gravitation cer- 
tainly is a non-entity, but im so far only as it does not exist of itself. 
It is real in so far as it represents a quality which has been ab- 
stracted from real things. Abstract gravity as a thing in and of 
itself is a non-entity; but things exist that possess weight and their 
quality of possessing weight is called gravity. A quality is not a 
cause, but a quality may serve asa ground or raison d'éire, asa 
reason for the explanation of the effectiveness of a cause. 

The stone is heavy, heavier than the air, therefore it falls to 
the ground; a balloon is light, lighter than the air, therefore it 
rises. The heavier air falling forces the balloon upwards. Heavi- 
ness and levity are not causes but qualities, which in certain cases 
will explain why bodies rise or fall. ; 

Qualities are always present in things; they are co-existent with 
them and in them. Reasons, raisons d'éire, or grounds, which from 
the qualities of things explain their actions under certain circum- 
stances are of a general nature and apply to all cases of the same 
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kind. Causes are always transient phenomena in single and indi- 

Gravitation, or the law of gravity, is applicable as an expla- 
nation to all cases when we have to deal with things possessing 
weight. In order to explain the fall of stones as well as the mo- 
tions of heavenly bodies, Newton proposed the formula that the 
attraction between two bodies is directly as the mass and 
inversely as the square of the distance. We call it Newton's 
law, and speak of this formula as a natural law. Now, when 
we want to know why this law is valid, we do not search for 
its cause but for its raison d'étre. When stones fall to the ground, 
the causes may be ascertained in every single case. The causes 
of the motions of heavenly bodies have been conjectured with 
sufficient plausibility as having arisen from an unequal disparti- 
tion of matter in the gaseous nebula. But the raison d'éire of 
Newton's law, if it were found, would not be the verification of a 
certain single event or fact or motion in a certain state of things, but 
a quality of matter or of its surrounding ether. If we could by log- 
ical reasoning and experiments prove that ether has the quality of 
pushing two masses toward each other, this quality of the ether 
may serve as a raison d'éire for the gravity of masses. I do not 
mean to say that this explanation which has been proposed by 
Le Sage, is correct. On the contrary, I look upon it asa very 
vague and unwarranted hypothesis. New investigations may throw 
more light upon the problem of gravity. For an elucidation of 
the problem of causality it serves us as an instance only to explain 
the difference between cause and natural law. P. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FINAL CAUSE IN SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 
To the Editor of Tue Oven Court:— 

The length of the reply of Mr. Theophilus and your careful and 
able reply led me to conclude not to ask for a single line of room 
for personal response. But when I read over the last sentence of 
my opponent I am so astounded as to simply request you to print 
a protest. He affirms that ‘‘ The verdict of Science is that there is 
in nature neither a First nor a Final Cause,” to which I add my 
most entire assent. But he has so left matters that he seems to 
attribute to me the opposite affirmation. By no word of mine 
could he justly infer that I would teach a doctrine of Final or 
Primal Cause. His communication moves back and forth from the 


assumption that I identify religion and science. I did nothing of 


the kind, as reference to my words shows clearly. I affirmed, and 
reaffirm that no religion exists or can exist which does not involve 
and rest upon a theory or set of theories which express the science 
of the present or the past. Our present Christian system is un- 
fortunately involved with the science of 2,000 years ago. It is only 
a play with words, an avoidance of the matter in hand to say this 
is not rea/ science. It was the knowledge of the age when it was 
first taught. - Was Aristotle teaching Science or not? Yet much 
that he taught is disproved. Science is always clearly open to 
amendment. Mr. Theophilus begins by assuming an absolute unques- 
tionable body of truth which he calls science. He then as arbitra- 
rily assumes another body of false theories which he designates as 
religion. The divorce is unwarranted. I understand Monism to 
be that religion which, freeing itself from the narrower knowledge 
of the past, conforms itself to the cosmical apprehension of latest 
science. It is hardly necessary to add that religion involves both 
knowledge and admiration and aspiration;—thought and feeling. 
Monism is the advanced front of an age of science, It asserts that 
science is not materialistic, or agnostic, or atheistic. 

But '‘ Religion,” we are told, ‘‘ has been a matter of concern to 
the uncultivated and not to the learned.” If Mr. Theophilus will re- 
fer us to a single one of the world’s greatests, from Brahma or Zar- 
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some other pre-existing condition or fact there would be no motion, 
and so on until we should simply perceive or be brought to the 


athustra, down to Goethe, Shakespeare, Bacon, and Darwin;—from 
- Socrates to Cavour, and from Lucretius to Mortillet and Huxley, 


who has been indifferent either intellectually or emotionally to re- 
ligion, we shall have a beginning of a reason for trusting his as- 
sertions. It happens to be a fact that the world has been ‘‘ God 
drunk,” and no one has been too wise or great to escape the conta- 
gion. But ‘‘ Science concerns itself with Being and its external rela- 
tions," and religion involves the emotions, Mr. Theophilus is unable 
to establish any such dividing line. I am onfident that there is a 
large percentage of emotion in Huxley, Haeckel, Darwin, Asa Gray, 
Agassiz, Tyndall, and in nearly every page they ever wrote. But 
perhaps I have not yet come upon the unemotional scientists. 


On the other hand, if Mr. Theophilus will question any ‘‘unculti- 


vated person ” who is religious, he will find no difficulty in discov- 
ering that such a person's religion involves a violent assertion of a 
system of natural philosophy,—false in part no doubt, and in so far 
dualistic. Nor is it any less science because false, or any less re- 
ligion because narrowing. It is an effort to get at the causative 
principle, the why and the wherefore. It is not impossible that 
Mr. Theophilus’s own views may come measurably short of the ab- 
solute truth while the ignorant man’s views are only in d egree less 
inaccurate. Is Mr. Theophilus therefore only religious and not 
scientific? 

But once more Mr. Theophilus speaks of science ‘‘ as knowledge 
obtained through observation as opposed to opinion, authority, etc." 
How much of any one’s science excludes opinion and authority? 
How much of our friend Mr. Theophilus’s science? Will he be kind 
enough to publish for our benefit his absolute knowledge so that 
we may no longer be troubled with any opinions. The fact is my 
opponent has involved himself in an impossible undertaking. 
Religion and science cannot be and never have been divorced. 
Truly yours, E. P. POWELL. 


THE PROBLEM OF CAUSALITY. 
COMMENTS UPON THE EDITORIAL OF NO. 55. 
To the Editor of Tuk Orpkn Court:-— 

In your recent editorial upon ‘‘The Problem of Causality” 
you seem to leave almost untouched all questions in the domains 
of psychology and ethics, (1) and however valuable your definition 
of cause may be for scientific purposes it seems to me to be alto- 
gether too limited in scope for philosophical purposes. ‘‘ Cause,” 
you say, ‘‘ being the factor that produces the effect or the new 
state of things, is a motion. It is an alteration in a certain state of 
things whereby a further alteration, a re-arrangement or a new 
combination becomes necessary.” Now, a cause is that which pro- 
duces, creates, or makes something, let it be what it may. (2) Motion 
considered by itself, or as abstract motion, is a nonentity; (3) con- 
sidered in relation with phenomena, or matter, it is merely de- 
scriptive of a condition or state of being, phenomenal or real. 
Hence, how can we consider cause in any general sense (5) as a 
motion? (4) 

If we wished to confine ourselves to the ‘ proximate cause ' (6) or 
causes of those facts and occurrences which we observe in nature, 
would it not be more exact to say that material impact (7) is such 
cause, since it is the impact of the atoms or objective forms of 
matter, one upon the other or others, that stands nearest to the 
effect in point of time or succession of phenomena? Previous to 
impact there is motion, but it is not motion unqualified, alone and 
of itself, that is the cause of any change in phenomena, but it is the 
rather motion arrested by impact of particles or collision of bodies 
which immediately produces the new arrangement in statu. 

Suppose that a cannon-ball were shot into space and there were 
no resisting medium in space: it is then logically conceivable that 
the ball would continue in motion forever without producing any 
effect. (8) True, it may be said that if there were no motion there 
would be no impact, but it may also be said that if it were not for 


conviction that there is but an eternal regression of finite causes 
and effects (9), but the philosophical problem of cause would still 
remain unsolved. Your further definition of cause brings us, how- 
ever, more fully upon true philosophical grounds; and if we may 
be permitted to construe ‘‘a certain state of things" to mean a 
certain state or condition of existence of the whole of the phemom- 
enal universe (10) at a given point of time we should not be inclined 
to dissent from the definition you give, since the ultimate demands 
of our reason would in so far be satisfied; but in order to make the 
idea of causality complete, it would still be necessary to postulate 
an ultimate(11) Will and Intelligence (12) from and by virtue of 
which the succession of phenomenal events and existences flow and 
become intelligible to us. M. A. GRIFFEN. 
CuicaGco, September 17, 1888. 


| EDITORIAL REMARKS.* - 

[ (1) It was impossible to exhaust the subject in one editorial 
essay. The question of causality ‘‘in the domains of philosophy 
and ethics" has been discussed in the editorial of No. 33, ‘‘ Deter- 
minism and Free Will.” 

(2) The definition of cause as ‘‘ that which produces, creates, or 
makes something, let it be what it may,” is objectionable, from our 
conception of causality. Creation in the old sense of the word has 
become an impossibility. The only possible kind of creation is one 
of form. Causality must be limited to the creation of new forms, 

/or we shall lose ourselves in the many errors of dualistic philoso- 


phies. 


(3) ‘‘ Motion considered by itself, or abstract motion,” is an 


idea. Abstract ideas are ‘‘ non-entities " in so far only as they do 
not exist in their abstractness outside of our brains. Nevertheless, 
they are real; they exist in real things as their forms or qualities; 
and from real things they have been abstracted. Nor must it be 
forgotten that ideas possess another and indeed no less important 
reality. Physically considered, they are organisms in our brains. 
The mechanical work done by these minute brain-organisms is ex- 


tremely small in comparison to the result obtained. Here is the 


jot OTS Kai Kivhow tiv yiv + of which Archimedes spoke. An 
idea that is going to revolutionize the world may not cost more ex- 
penditure of energy than 0.001 foot-pound. These ‘' non-entities,” 
as abstract ideas have been:called, are at the same time the most 
powerful realities in the world. 

(4) Causation considered by itself is an abstract idea also. 
What has been said in(3) about motion holds good of causation. 
Causation in its abstractness may fitly be called ‘‘ a non-entity” in 
so far as it does not exist by itself but in and with the things only. 

(5) 1f Mr. Griffen means by ‘‘ cause in a general sense " some- 
thing different from ‘‘ cause in the usual sense," we call his atten- 
tion to the sub-title, ‘‘ Wrong Conceptions of Causality, in No. 55, 
p. 1203. ‘General cause,” in the sense of raison d'étre or of what 
in German is called Grund, is no motion, for it is no cause. The 
raison d'étre or ground of certain phenomena is their explanation 
which is formulated by scientists as a law.. Cause is always a mo- 
tion, a certain event, an occurrence; however, the raison d'éire 
(being a reason) is an abstract idea, a generalization of many cases. 

(6) One raison d'étre if it is more general and better known, can 
be employed as an explanation for another raison d'étre which is 
less general and less familiar to us. All raisons d'¢tre (being mere 
abstractions) are co-existent while a series of causes cannot but be 
successive. If raisons détre are confounded with causes, we en- 
ter into a labyrinth of most intricate mazes full of unsolvable mys- 
teries. Such mongrel ideas as General Causes, Proximate Causes, 

* While writing these comments as briefly as possible, the éditor takes for 
granted that the reader is familiar with the essay on The Problem of Causality 


in No. 55. 
+ Translated: ** Give me a place to stand on and I will move the world."’ 
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Remoter Causes, First Causes, Final Causes, are the fabulous 
monsters that people its gloomy resorts. 

(7) ‘‘ Impact” cannot be thought of without motion. ‘‘ Motion 
arrested by impact of particles" does not cease to be motion, 
although it may be changed by ‘‘a collision of bodies" in heat, or 
electricity, or magnetism, which are forms of molecular motion. 

(8) If a cannon-ball is shot into empty space, the act of shooting 
is the cause and its motion is the effect. Its motion at a given 
moment must be conceived as the cause for its motion in the fol- 
lowing moment. The law of conservertion of energy is the raison 
d'‘étre that under the supposed conditions would serve as an ex- 
planation for the continuance of the ball’s motion ad infinitum. 

(9) ‘‘ Eternal regression of finite causes and effects " is a phrase 
very unfamiliar to my way of thinking. Does the word “finite” 
causes suggest a possible existence of ‘‘ infinite '' causes?—Probably 
our correspondent means by ‘‘an eternal regression” the pos- 
sibility of going back from effects to causes, a process which can be 
carried on ad infinitum, or rather ad /iditum. If this is the meaning 
of the phrase, the reader will find some explanation of the subject 
in the editorial of No. 32, ** Infinitude and Eternity.” 

(ro) This is the exact meaning of our explanation of causality. 

(11) How ‘‘an ultimate Will and Intelligence" differs from or- 
dinary wills and intelligences remains problematic. 

(12) We find that the sum of the angles of a plane rectangle as of 
those of any quadrilateral is always 360°; that in plane triangles :t is 
180°; we find that the planets move according to fixed laws and 
that the atoms combine in certain arithmetical proportions; in a 
word, we find order everywhere. The most complicated instances 
of this order are explainable from the most simple truths. Who 
would ‘‘ postulate an ultimate Will and Intelligence " for the fact 
that two apples and two more apples will always make four apples? 
If the rule 2 x 2 — 4 needs no explanation from an ultimate Will 
and Intelligence, there is no reason why Kepler's laws in Astronomy, 
or the law of multiples in Chemistry, need such explanation. 

The postulation of a Will or an Intelligence behind the phe- 
nomena of nature as the source of order and law, will launch us into 
Dualism. It is an anthropomorphic conception which conceives of 
the immanent order as the work of an extramundane artisan. 

Human intelligence is an expression, the highest known to us, of 
this general order. The general order of the world is the raison 
détre of the possibility of economizing thought, and by the econo- 
my of thought we are enabled to crowd a more or less correct con- 
ception of the whole universe into the narrow bounds of our brain, 
which enables us to understand and thus to make use of ‘' the phe- 
nomenal events " of nature, } 


THE LOST MANUSCRIPT.* 
BY GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
CHAPTER XX/V. . 
AMONG THE STUDENTS. 
Any one who would know the Professor at his best 
should see him sitting surrounded by his students, the 


mature man amidst blossoming youth, the teacher 


among his admiring scholars. For the greatest priv- 
ilege of the academical teacher is, that he not only 
exercises a personal influence on the present, but en- 
nobles the souls of men in later generations by his 
knowledge. Out of the many who listen to lectures 
a choosen circle attaches itself to the learned man, the 
tie of personal intercourse connects the teacher and 
the scholar, lightly formed but lasting; for what at- 
tracts one to the other, and often makes the stranger 


* Copyrighted. 
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after a few hours an intimate friend, is the pleasant 
consciousness that both value and appreciate the same 
thing. 

This bond, so charming and profitable for both 


parties, is the noble poetry which learning grants to — 


its votaries. Strangers and men of later generations 
judge the value of a man only by his books, but how- 
ever valuable may be the products of a man’s mind 
thus transmitted, it gives but an imperfect picture of 
it to later times; far different does the living source 
work in the souls of those who receive knowledge 


from the lips and eyes of the teacher. They are taught, 


not only by the substance of his instructions, but still 
more by his method of investigating and expounding, 
and, most of all, by his character and the original style 
of his discourse. For these warm the hearts of his 
hearers, charm their minds, and inspire them with 
respect. Such an impression of the human mind, 
which leaves its traces on many, is often more im- 
portant in forming the character of young men than 
the subject-matter of the instruction they have re- 
ceived. The character of the teacher works in the 
scholars; new life is infused into them, and they im- 
bibe not only his excellencies, but also, sometimes, his 
peculiarities and weaknesses. In each hearer the char- 
acteristics of the master assume a different aspect, yet 
in each the influence of his mind is apparent, even in 
minute particulars. The lessons which Felix gave to 
his wife were not the only ones given in his house. 
One evening of every week belonged to his students. 
There came, first, a few who wished to ask questions 
and obtain information about their work; afterwards, a 
greater numberassembled. Ilse’s room was also opened, 
and Gabriel brought tea and simple fare, and an 
hour passed in easy conversation, till, at last, the most 
intimate withdrew into the study of their teacher, and 
clustered around him in numbers almost too great for 
the narrow room. Here, also, the conversation was 
varied; sometimes a humorous account of what they 
had experienced, or discussions in which the Professor 
knew how to make his young friends take an active 
part, and, interspersed with these, rapid criticisms upon 
men and books, pointed remark and quick retort, 
such as are natural to those who can recognize long 
melodies by a few tones. At these receptions Felix 
disclosed his inmost soul with an openness that he 
never showed in the lecture-room. He spoke of him- 
self and others without reserve, and entered pleas- 
antly on what he had most at heart. 

Ilse was no stranger at these gatherings. Those 
who assisted in them, whether serious men, old stu- 
dents, or young doctors, found pleasure in the pres- 
ence of the distinguished lady of the house, who, in 
her simple way, took part in their intercourse. The 
year before she had shown her intimacy with the Odys- 
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sey, when she summoned the gentlemen to the enjoy- 
ment of a leg of wild boar, and expressed the benev- 
olent wish that they would not disdain to partake of 
the meal. After that she was called Penelope in the 
circle, and she knew that this nickname spread among 
the students beyond the walls of her house. ~ 

Ilse had her favorites among the young men. Of 
this number was a worthy student, not the most dis- 
tinguished, but one of the most industrious of the 
Professor’s scholars. He was a countryman of hers 
and had been the first to show her that students had 
tender feelings in their breasts. This student had, 
during the last year, worked successfully in filling his 


intellectual vacuum with collegiate knowledge. His 


lyrics he had almost given up; for when the Professor 
sent him back his poems, he had felt remorse and hum- 
bly begged pardon. Since that, having obtained a good 
scholarship through Felix, he took a less misanthropic 
view of domestic affairs; he proved himself a faith- 
ful and attached companion, and now bore the 
honorable: title of Doctorandus, which, according to 
our grammarians, signifies a man who is about to be 
a doctor; he had also attained a certain degree of rec- 
ognition among the students; he filled a position of 
honor in the great Arminia corps, always wore their col- 


ors on his cap, and was ranked among the privileged 


seniors of the society who, on drinking evenings, were 
exempted from the heavier obligations of conviviality, 
and filled up by serjous conversation the pauses in 
which the stormy youths took breath. 

On one of these evenings the conversation took a 
learned turn even before the party had retreated from 
Ilse’s apartment to the study. An interesting manu- 
script had been found in a distant library in South 
Germany. There was much talk about the discovery 
and the editor, and Felix recounted with satisfaction 
to some of his select circle all the similar discoveries 
which had’been made during the last twenty years. 
Then our student, who had just received a cup of tea 
from Ilse, and was stirring it with his spoon, said, in 
evident ignorance of the storm that was lowering: 
“May there not be many:things still undiscovered in 
the neighborhood? In my town there is an old chest, 
which contains books and papers from the monastery 
at Rossau. It is not impossible that there may be 
something valuable there.” 

Thus spoke the student, stirring his spoon, like a 
boy who applies a burning match to a bombshell. 

The Professor started from his chair, and cast such 
a flaming glance at the student that in fright he 
quickly set down his cup of tea in order not to spill it. 
“ Where is the chest?” said the Professor. 

“Where is it? I do not know,” replied the student, 
surprised. “I was told of it, some years ago, by a 
countryman of mine, who was born in the district of 


Rossau ’’—the student mentioned the name, and Ilse 
knew the family—“ but it must be in our county, for 
he lived there as tutor in several places.” 

“ Was he a philologist?”’ asked an older scholar, as 
eager as the Professor. 

“He was a theologian,”’ replied our student. 

A murmur of regret passed through the room. 

“Then the account is still very uncertain,” con- 
cluded the critic. 

“Did the man see the chest himself ?’’ asked the 
Professor. 

“Tam not certain of that, either,’ replied the stu- 
dent. “I did not then know the importance that at- 
tached to the communication. But, I think, he must 
have seen it himself, for I remember he said it was 
thickly plated with iron.”’ : 

“ Unfortunate man! You must do your utmost to 
procure us information about this chest,” cried the 
Professor. He paced impatiently up and down the 
room, the students making way for him respectfully. 
“Your communication is of more importance than | 
can now tell you,” began the Professor, stopping be- 
fore the student. “Endeavor, in the first place, to 
recall what you have heard about it. Did your ac- 
quaintance ever see the chest open?’’ 

“When I come to think of it,” replied the student, 


“T believe that he saw some old monastic relics lying 


in it.” 
“ Then it was no longer closed?” inquired the Pro- 
fessor. ‘“ And where is your friend, now?” 

“He went to America last year with a brewer's 
daughter. I do not know where he now resides, but 
it may be ascertained from his relations.”’ . 

Again a murmur of vexation passed through the 
room. 

‘ Endeavor to discover the residence of the man; 
write to him, and ask for ‘accurate information,” ex- 
claimed the Professor; “you can do me no greater 
service."’ 

The student promised to do all in the power of 
man. When the party broke up Gabriel communi- 
cated to the student a secret invitation to dinner on 
the following day. Ilse knew that it would be agree- 
able to Felix to have the company of one who had 
even an acquaintance who had seen the chest that 
contained the books of Rossau, among which, it was 
possible, the manuscript of Tacitus might lie, pro- 
vided it was not somewhere else. 

She, however, did not hear with any satisfaction 
of the secret chest, for Ilse was, alas! incredulous in 


the matter of the manuscript. She had sometimes © 


vexed her husband by her indifference on the subject, 
and, after the unfortunate Struvelius episode, avoided 
every mention of the lost treasure. She had, besides, 
special réasons for it. She knew how much every 
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thought and discussion concerning it excited Felix. 
He always became agitated, and his eyes shone as in 
fever. It is true he controlled himself after a few min- 
utes, and laughed at his own fervor; but these out- 
breaks of latent ardor were not agreeable to his wife, 
for she saw by these sudden flashings that the thought 
of the manuscript still fretted the soul of her dear 
husband, and suspected that in secret he often dreamt 
of it, and entertained secret designs against the walls 
of her father’s house. 

Our student had now aroused the storm. Later, 
the doctor was called in and there was a long discus- 
sion and dispute. Ilse was glad that the doctor did 
not attach much importance to the chest, and by sen- 
sible suggestions brought the Professor at last to make 
humorous remarks upon his own eagerness. 

When, on the following day at dinner, the student 
produced the letter he had written in proof of his 
zeal, the Professor treated the matter with more com- 
posure. “It is an uncertain account,” he said, “ even 
if the relator tells the truth; he may be in error con- 
cerning the particulars, or even the name of the mon- 
astery.’”’ When, afterwards, information came from the 
house of the student that the theologian had settled 
somewhere in Wisconsin as an apothecary, and that 
the student’s letter had been sent to an uncertain ad- 
dress in a distant country, the whirlpool which the 
mention of the chest had provoked had subsided to 
peaceful ripples. 


The greatest advantage consequent upon this epi- 


sode came to our student; for the Professor imparted 
the account to the Chamberlain, and pointed out to 
him that in this chest there might be things of very 
great value. The Chamberlain had several years be- 
fore held the post of castellan, and was well acquainted 
with.all the relics of his sovereign’s castles, and was 
aware that there was nothing of that kind to be found 
in any of them; but as the student appeared to him to 
be a favorite of the family, he took kindly notice of 
the young man, and offered to present him as a fellow- 
countryman to the Hereditary Prince. This was done. 
The consequence of the introduction was that our stu- 
dent was invited one evening on which the Prince re- 
ceived other academical acquaintances. ae 

It was an anxious evening for the student, and the 
Arminian had various reasons to be mistrustful. For, 
this year, there had been violent storms among the 
students. It was the quarrel between the corps of 
Markomanns and the Society of Arminians that had 
raised the tempest. The recent cause of the storm 
was curious and instructive to those who watch the 
secret links of earthly events. The discord which had 
sundered the professors who were the representatives 
of ancient learning, the struggle between Werner and 
Struvelius, had not at the time much excited the aca- 


4 


demic youth. But, shortly afterwards, a song had 

come forth among the students, in which the advent- 

ure of Struvelius was treated disrespectfully. This 

song was a weak production; it was in the form of a 

ballad, and adorned with a refrain to this effect: 
Struvelius, Struvelius, 


Come out here with your Fidibus; * 
Who burns himself will have a fuss." 


The author was never discovered. But when one con- 


siders that this song, so far as could be perceived ~ 


from its ludicrous style, was averse to Struvelius and 
in honor of Werner, and further, that it first appeared 
among the Arminians, and that among these children 
of Arminius was one who had cherished lyrical tenden- 
cies in the past; that this one belonged to Werner’s cir- 
cle, and that in this circle the parchment had upon 
several occasions been contemptuously treated as a 
fidibus, one cannot suppress the cautious supposi- 
tion that our student had degraded his departing muse 


_by this miserable performance. 


This frivolous song had become popular with the 
Arminians; its refrain was heard in the streets some- 
times in the quiet night; it was very vexatious to the 
Professor, and not less so to Werner’s tea party, but 
it could not be-put down by force. The song and its 
origin were matters of indifference to the Marko- 


_manns and their associates, but they did not sing it 


simply because it was modelled upon a drinking song 
of the Arminians. About the time that Werner en- 
tered upon his rectorate, some students of all parties 
were sitting together in a restaurant; a Markomann 
attempted to light his pipe by the gas-flame, and a 
spark burnt the ribbon of his corps-colors; whereupon 
some of the Arminians mockingly sang the refrain. 
The Markomanns sprang up and commanded silence. 
Numerous challenges were the consequence. But, 
unfortunately, the matter did not rest there. A num- 
ber of Arminians had drawn up in front of the Marko- 
mann’s club-house, and had openly sung the tune in an 
insolent manner on the main street; it led to disa- 
greeable conflicts between the parties and the city 


police, and investigations and punishments were the | 


result. Werner himself had, in private conferences 
with some of the leaders, done what he could to sup- 
press the unfortunate song, and he had succeeded in 
banishing it at least from the streets. But the ill-will 
remained in their hearts. By various unfortunate oc- 
currences it became clear that there was more disunion 
and discordant feeling among the students than usual. 

The Arminian, as he hung up his cap in the Prince’s 
ante-room beside the smart ones of the great Mark- 
omann leaders, anxiously revolved all this in his mind. 
The evening passed off more pleasantly than he had 
expected. In the august chamber the Markomanns 


* Fidibus—paper-lighter. 
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observed decorous civility. The meeting indeed was 
of some importance; for this was just the time when 
the students were talking about holding a great Com- 
_ mers* to celebrate the anniversary of some university 
event. But, as often happens in the greater affairs of 
our nation, the feast was in danger of being disturbed 
by the quarrel between the clans. Now, while the 
Arminian was drinking punch together with the Mark- 
omanns, the Hereditary Prince expressed the desire 
to participate in the commemorative Commers; and 
Beppo, the leader of the Markomanns, explained to 
the Arminian his views as to how the quarrel might 
be adjusted. The Arminian offered to convey this 
proposal to his corps. When the Chamberlain hesi- 
tated as to the participation of the Hereditary Prince 
in the Commers, the Arminian, exhilarated by punch 
and the flow of conversation, assured him that his 
comrades would appreciate the honor done to their 
festival by the presence of the Hereditary Prince. 


The efforts of our student were successful; the 
hatchet was buried, and the academic youths pre- 
pared for a festival in common. A large hall, richly 
ornamented with the colors of all the associations 
that took part in the Commers, was filled with long 
tables. At the end stood the presidents in festive at- 
tire, with their rapiers. On the chairs sat many hun- 
dred students, arranged according to their respective 
corps and clubs. Among the Markomanns were the 
Prince and his Chamberlain; and the Prince on this 
occasion wore their colors in honor of the corps. 

The full-toned melody of the songs, accompanied by 
stirring music, resounded through the room; it was a 
goodly sight to behold so many young men, the hope 
and strength of the rising generation, united in festive 
song, according to the old customs of the university. 
Hitherto the festival had passed without any disturb- 
ance. The Chamberlain, remarking that cheeks were 
beginning to glow, and the songs becoming wilder, so 
that the music was not rapid enough for the beating 
of the academic pulse, advised the Prince to retire. 
The Prince, himself excited by song and wine, imme- 
diately rose; before him walked all the nobility of the 
Markomanns to clear the way through the surging 
multitude. They were obliged to push through the 
crowd, who had risen from their chairs and were mov- 
ing aboutinconfusion. But it chanced that the Prince 
was cut off from his academical attendants and bumped 
against an insolent Arminian, who, emboldened by 
wine and embittered by the not very gentle touch of 
the advancing Prince, would not make way, but barred 
the. passage intentionally with his elbows, and coolly 
proceeded to puff his pipe in the Prince’s face. The 
Prince was inconsiderate enough to push the Arminian 
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* A festive and bibacious celebration, in honor of some prominent person, 
or commemoration of a great event. 
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roughly aside and cry, “You are an impudent fellow;’’ 
whereupon the Arminian spoke the fatal word, of which 
the consequence, according to academical custom, is 
either a duel or loss of honor to the person insulted. 
In a moment he was surrounded by the Markomanns. 
The same insulting word poured like hail from all sides 
on the audacious offender; but he drew out his card- 
case mockingly, and called out, “One after another; 
let the whole retinue follow suit; like master like man.” 
When the throng became greater, he cried out to those 
behind him, “This way, Arminians,” and began in loud 


bass tones the battle-cry of his corps: 
Struvelius, Struvelius, 
Come out here with your Fidibus."’ 


The tumult spread throughout the hall; over chairs and 
tables sprang the Arminians to the aid of their endan- 
gered champion; the words of insult and challenges 
flew in volleys in every direction. In vain did the 
presidents call them to their places; in vain did the 
music interpose; the angry cries of the contending 
parties could be heard above the shrill fanfare of the 
trumpet. The presidents hastened together, and, pass- 
ing along in close array, separated the contending 
parties. But the wild uproar was followed by violent 
discussions; the associations stood apart from each 
other; separate groups jeered at one another, and, ac- 
cording to the old custom of academic belligerents, en- 
deavored gradually to drive their opponents to use 
the word of challenge. Some provoking expressions had 
already been used which were forbidden by the social 


"rules of the University; blades were glittering in the 


air, and more than one hand clenched a wine bottle. 
The music struck up the national hymn, but it was un- 
timely, and from all sides came the angry shout, “Stop 
it! stop it!” The frightened musicians were silenced, 
and a fresh outbreak of the tremendous tumult seemed 
inevitable, when an old leader of the Teutons, who 
knew his people well, sprang up into the orchestra, 
seized a fiddle, seated himself in a chair high up as 
director, and began the foolish tune, “Ach, du die- 
ber Augustin, alles ist hin.’’ The music began in 
plaintive tones. Every one looked up, and at once 
noticed the eminent gentleman scraping strenugusly 
on the fiddle; the mood of all was suddenly changed, 
and_a general laugh arose. The presidents struck 
their blades on the table so violently that more than 
one broke, and commanded peace; the leaders of all 
the associations joined together, and declared the Com- 
mers to be concluded, and called upon the clubs and 
corps to return peacefully home, as they intended to 
take the affair in hand. The students crowded an- 
grily out of the hall, and dispersed to their respective 
head-quarters; but in every group the events of the 
evening were discussed with vehement bitterness, and 
embassies passed rapidly from one camp~to another 
throughout the night. (To be continued.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
PouiticaLt Essays. Fames Russell Lowell, Boston: Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co. 

This is a collection of essays on political subjects running over 
a range of thirty years, from "58 to '88, and therefore dealing with 
dead and living issues. Most of them have little more than an 
historical interest for the present reader, but Mr. Lowell has always 
stood before the American public as the representative of the most 
advanced and liberal opinions of the day, from the time of the pub- 
lication of the Biglow papers to the present time, when he bears 
the ré/e of an enlightened political independent. This latest vol- 
ume of his will form a useful addition to the Lowell library every 
reader of thoughtful books wishes to own. Cc. P. W. 


Tue VIRTUES AND THEIR Reasons. Austin Bierbower Chicago: 

George Sherwood & Co. 

We like this book predict for it a wide and helpful reading. 
Mr. Bierbower further describes the object of his work in the sub- 
title, ‘‘A System of Ethics for Society and Schools." After a short 
introductory chapter, the contents of this volume are arranged 
under the two heads of ‘‘ Duties regarding Others Chiefly,” ‘‘ Du- 
ties regarding Self Chiefly.” The book is designed to present the 
right rule and reason of good conduct, without going into meta- 
physical speculation on the same, in a clear, comprehensible style 
easily understood by young readers, and making the book suitable 
for school instruction. Its purpose and result are both to be 
warmly recommended, Cc. P. Ww. 


Tue Sare Sipe. A Theistic Refutation of the Divinity of Christ. 
By Richard M. Mitchell, Chicago: 1888. R. M. Mitchell, 
6141 Stewart Ave. 

The author says on p. 348: ‘‘ Believing is supposed to be the 
safe side and vast numbers are held by that error into a partial 
support of a religion the first step in which consists in defaming 
God." To worship Christ, Mr. Mitchell declares, is a degradation 
of God. ‘‘In just that degree that a Christian is a believer in 
Christ,” he says, ‘‘ he is an unbeliever in God, and in just the degree 
that Christ is a Savior, God is a failure. ** From the consequences 
of actual sin there is no salvation. From the consequences of the 
mythical sins of Christianity there is no need of any.” The book 
before us is a most vigorous protest against the belief in the di- 
vinity of Christ; to the prejudice that this belief is the safe side, 
the motto is opposed that ‘‘ éf és safe to know the truth.” Love for 
truth and a truly religious spirit has guided the author in his la- 
bors. Through the briars and brambles of pagan conceptions in 
Christianity he breaks his way in the hope of finding a purer and 
truer Religion. If in our opinion he does not succeed, if on his 
way he cuts roses which he takes to be thorns and thistles, we 
nevertheless sympathize with his effort. / magnis voluisse sat est. 
He does not in our opinion succeed because, while rejecting the 
divinity of Christ, Mr. Mitchell retains the unwarranted belief in 
a supernatural world. He says, ‘‘ The reasons for believing that 
we are under the guidance of supernatural wisdom are much 
greater than ever known before, while the reason for unbelief has 
its base in that ungratified curiosity that cannot accept isolated un- 
explained facts." The sum of all arguments against the existence of 
a God and of our own immortality, ‘' It amounts to but an expres- 
sion of disbelief.” This latter declaration refers to Mr. Spencer's 
‘conception of the Unknown Cause" and supposes that Agnosti- 
cism represents the most advanced thought of radicalism. By the 
roses which Mr. Mitchell cuts down, believing in best faith to weed 
out tares, we mean his criticism of the Gospel of St. John. The fourth 
gospel, it is true, is the least historical and most unreliable as to 
facts in the life of Jesus, butit is at the same time the most poeti- 
cal, most philosophical, and grandest gospel of the four. ‘'‘ The 
entire Christian system,” our author says, ‘‘ stands upon the gospel 
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those bishops then originated and the few interpolations they made : 


in the other * * * The original authors of the Synop- 
tic Gospels no doubt believed what they wrote, their fault being in 


their judgment rather than in their honesty, The Fourth Gospel 


is the only one in which that mental condition of the author was 
reversed, and by his arts it has been made the most popular gospel 
of them all." Although it is more than probable that the author 
of the fourth gospel was not the apostle St. John, but some Alex- 
andrian philosopher, we cannot agree with Mr. Mitchell when he 
considers the whole work as an imposture of the clergy, who 
‘* caused it to be written” because they greatly needed such a gos- 
pel that exalted Christ as the son of God. - Fully agreeing with Mr. 
Mitchell that the fourth gospel has a later origin, and that its au- 
thorship by the disciple whom Jesus loved is a fiction, we consider 
it as a poem of philosophic depth and great religious enthusiasm, 
which boldly attempts to build upon the Neoplatonic philosophy an 
invisible and supernatural Kingdom where Christ is the king, 
adorned with a crown of thorns. 

If the belief in a supernatural world with all its mystic impos- 
sibilities is accepted at all, there is to our mind no difficulty in ac- 
cepting also the minor problems which, if considered in their non- 
metaphorical meaning, must also appear as absurdities. 

As a very original chapter we point out ‘‘The Cause of the Cru- 
cifixion,” in which Mr. Mitchell supposes that Joseph of Arimathea 


played an important part. 


Mr. Charles T. Palmer, the author of the article ‘‘ The Un- 
certainty of the Law—Its Remedy,” in this number, is the editor 
of the Chicago Legal Adviser. 


With the poetical sub-title of Woopnorses 1n THE GLOAMING, 
Messrs. Cuppies & Hurd, of Boston, publish an American edition 
of “ Poems and Translations,” by Miss Mary Morgan [Gowan 
Lea]. The ‘‘ Poems” have been reviewed in No. 23 of Tue Oren 
Court. 


PAMPHLETS oy Livine QUESTIONS. 


Fear of the Living God. By O. B. Frothingham. Price, 5 cents. 

Lecture on the Bible. By Rev. Charles Voysey. Price, 10 cents; 10 copies, 
$0 cents. 

Christian Propagandism. By Francis Ellingwood Abbot. Price, 10 cents; 
to copies, 50 cents. 

God in the Constitution. By Rev. Arthur B. Bradford. Price, 10 cents; 10 
copies, 50 cents. 

Compulsory Education. By Francis Ellingwood Abbot. Price, 5 cents; 10 
copies, 25 cents. 

The Present Heaven. By O. B. Frothinghan. Price, 5 cents; ro copies, 25 
cents. 

The God of Science. By Francis Ellingwood Abbot. Price, ro cents. 

On the Vision of Heaven. By Prof. Francis W. Newman. Price, 5 cents; 
10 copies, 25 cents. 

A Study of Religion. By Francis Ellingwood Abbot. Price, 10 cents: 10 
copies, $0 cents. 

The Battle of Syracuse. Two essays by James Freeman Clarke and Franc . 
Ellingwood Abbot. Price, 10 cents; 10 copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, $3.00. 

The Bible and Science. By John Weiss. Price, 10 cents. 

The Sympathy of Religions. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Enlarged 
edition, 38 pages. Price, 5 cents; 1o copies, 25 cents. 

Evolution and Religion. By John Fiske. Price, 5 cents, 10 copies, 25 cents 

Giordano Bruno and the Relation of his Philosophy to Free Thought. By 
Thomas Davidson, Price, to cents. 

Tra dentali By Theodore Parker. 39 pages. Price, 5 cents. 

The Public School Question, as understood by a CatholicAmericanc 4% 
and a Libera! American citizen. By Bishop McQuaid and Francis Ellingwooa 
Abbot. 10o pages, Price, 10 cents. 

A complete set of the Pamphlets named in this advertisement, including 
about 800 pages of valuable matter, will be mailed to one address on receipt of 
one dollar; separate pamphlets mailed on receipt of price. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicage. 
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